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ASSTtiACT 

The aa^oc purpoiio of this bulletin Vris to dincu^;> thi.^ 
rolationshxp of placo uf residonco to sol<tK:ted attitudinal and 
nocio'-yconosic characteristics. A theoretical nodol of social scale 
vas proscntod and subjected to eopirical test, usin? attitudinal data 
collected £ro» rural and urban residents in several Ohio coaaanitios. 
najor variabl<^s ver^ coaaunity identification, coaaunity 
satisfaction, physical aobility, educational coaaitaont, faailisa, 
socio-econoaic status, and value orientation. Data was collected by 
systeaatic saapling uning a structured questionnaire based on 
Likert-type scales. Place of residence appeared to reaain a factor in 
the explanation of attitudinal differences on a aicro-level basis, 
but is of less utility in oxpltiininQ differences in other social 
phenoaena on a aacro-level basis. (PS) 
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RURAUURBAN DIFFERENCES: MYTH OR REALITY? 

TED L NAPIER 



tNTRODUCnON 

'ihc major purpose of ihi% tntllctin i» to dlvriM 
the rdatiomhip of plac:c of rts^idcnrc to selected aiti* 
iiidinal Attd wdo<c,ot\0tnic charactcmltrs. A thco* 
rcliV^ model of smM ttalt U prcM^nted and ^uhjccied 
to empirical ic^t^ using attitudin.il data ct)llcctcd from 
rural and urlun rciidenu in iwrvcral Ohio communis 
tic^. Socio-ixonomic data relitivc to fertility, in* 
conic, education, and age were derived fmm the 1970 
ceni^ux to evaluate convergence of differences on an 
a^igrcgaie hx%U. 

^fajo^ eniphaxis h given to 5tructural*functionaI 
ihror>\ especially the concept of interdependenc>\ to 
explain why convergence of differences should occur 
on a macro-level l)a.s».* Reliance wa.^ placed on dif- 
ferential rates of change as the mechanism of explain- 
ing why rural-urban differences should remain idcn- 
tiftabic among specific community groups. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

Evoluffon of the Rurol-Urban Debafo 

A controversy has existed for many years regard- 
ing the existence of rural-urban differences in atti- 
tudes and I)chavioral patterns. Xfany sociologists 
have argued that rural-urban differences exist and 
arc important in the explanation of human l>chavior, 
while others have articulated the position that no sig- 
nificant differences remain. The controversy prol>- 
ahly had its impetus in the early use of the rural- 
urban ideal types for typological purposes. Tonnics 
(37) in the late 1800's developed idcal-typc constructs 
which conceptualized what he considered to be char- 
acteristics of the Gcmcinschaft and Gcsellschaft* s>'s- 
tenis. These idcal-typc constructs became the polar 
extremes of the rural-urban continuum. 

Once the community ideal types were fonnu- 
•latcd, researchers began to use them for classification 
purposes, such as Loomis' (19) classic work on the 
nature of rural social systems* When the ideal-type 
constructs became widely used for typological pur- 
poses, the debate started concerning die validity of 
the rural-urban continuum and has proceeded to the 
present. Concomitant with validity of the continu- 
um question arose the debate concerning the existence 
of rural-urban differences. 

'Macro-level refert to the total aggregated rural and urban papu* 
tatloni, whUo micro*tevel refert ta specific cammunUles within the 
aggregated paputattans. 

'Implicit withh the Getelltchaft*like systems are many af the 
characteristics af hlOh*scale systems. Movement toward Gesellschoft- 
like systems suggests increosing scale of the society, since complex 
farms of social orgonizotlon appear to be highly correlated with the 
characteristics associated with the concept ''Getellschoft.*' 



One of ihe nimi Mgnificant eritickns of the 
ttiral*urban continuum was presented by Richard 
l>cH»e>' in I960, tie argtied ihal characlcrwttcs com* 
nionly attributed to the polar extremes of the runil» 
uriwn continuum were not solely the pos^cftwon of 
cither. Characterivtics of the GemeiaschaftJikc 
5r)Mem^ are often present in the GescUschaft-likc 
s\^tcms and vice versa, Dewe>* concluded liy Ja>ing 
that niral*url>an differences may cx«t and have sig- 
nificant MKriological implicatiom, but the ntraUurban 
continuum prolMbly poMSi some pnoblenw for re» 
.search. 

Th« Probfom of Defining Rural 

One of the problems of evaluating the exigence 
of niral-urban differences is an agreed-upon defini- 
tion of rural. Wirth (41) oliserved that turalily \% 
chanirterizcd by low density population^ homogeneous 
social groupings, integrated roles, traditional orienta- 
tion, and informal .vKial organization, fmplicit with- 
in \Virth*s argument Is the contention that urban con- 
notes the opposite of earh of these characteristics. 

Critics of Wirth*s conceptual scheme are numer- 
ous. Stewart (35) noted that deasity of population 
may or may not reflect rurality or urbanity. Individ- 
uals living in comnmnitics of 2,500 or less, the com- 
monly used population definition of rural, may possess 
rharactcristi(:s which arc quite urban-like, while people 
living in large uri)an comnumitics may exhibit behav- 
ior which is often associated with rural residence. 
Stewart aUributed part of the explanadon for the in- 
termingling of rural-urban behavioral patterns to rapid 
transportation s)'stems. Transportation and techno- 
logical advances have negated the necessity for residen- 
tial proximity to occupation, which leads to dispersed 
urban populations. The result of population disper- 
sion is that rural residence no longer is closely asso- 
ciated with agricultural occupations. Such a situa- 
tion could easily create a rural community by popula- 
tion definition^ but in reality the rural community 
may be nothing more than the extension of the urban 
community into the rural fringe areas. 

Stewart's explanation for the erosion of rural- 
urban differences supports the scalar model, since he 
uses increasing complexity of technology and trans- 
portation as explanatory factors. He suggests that 
as technology improved, rapid transportation systems 
expanded and tended to have a leveling effect upon 
the differences among spatial groups. As the scale 
of rural increased, the differences began to decline. 

Others have attempted to elaborate upon the 
meaning of rurality. Willits and Bealer (39) showed 
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titat tutaitiy b clifffctilt lo define lUing Mich van* 
al>lc» SLS oc.rtJt>Aiiofi^ place of foidcnce, population dcn« 

(raJitionatt^tii^ d^lancc lo mctropotU^ pmportion 
I J famicty, and area iradilionaltmi* ITic)* concluded 
thai «tn afta of 2^^(K) or tcM could i>c quite ufl^an 
oncntcd .md a contmunity of inonc than 2^500 could 
\k S'cvf ftiral oHcnicd^ dct>cnding upon ihc vanahlcai 
U5ed for c\'alualion* 

Duncan (6) provided further insight into ihe 
piohleni of the dcfinilion of niral when he oh$cr\Td 
thai clear dlslinctioas cannot i>c made iKlwccn rural 
and urban communities from continuum ^tudics. He 
noted that many variatioa^ in human l)chavior can 
t>c obserx'cd in suppoMrdly comparable comnniniticx, 
using 5ucli variables 'as ^ize and social complexity as 
tndicaton;. 

ITie dilemma of rural-urban differences was fur- 
ther coniplicatal when Scbnorc (30) entered the de- 
bate. Sclmore said that while ruraburban differ- 
ences arc decreasing over time, the remaining differ- 
ences arc crucial in explaining human l)chavior. He 
lontended that the often criticized variable of occupa- 
tion is tbicful in detennining rurality or urimnity, but 
other factors should l>c coasidered lycforc conclusive 
delineation Is made of communities into specific typo- 
logical categories. Schnorc further stated that there 
arc social diffcicnccs between ninil and urban areas 
in terms of fertility rates, occupational status, and edu- 
cational arhievcnicnt which result in bchaviond dif- 
ferences. 

Gladden and ChrLsliaascn (12), on the other 
hand, reported that rural mining groups did not differ 
.significantly from urban groups on values. This study 
revealed that rural people in eastern Kentucky mining 
communities were similar to urban groups in tcntis of 
basic value structure. 

Other Ruial-Urban Studies 

Straus (36) analyzed rural-urban differences in 
regard to kinship interaction and his findings revealed 
that low-income farm women have a higher incidence 
of kinship interaction than urban middlc^clnss women. 
I1ic study also revealed an inverse relationship be- 
tween kinship interaction and achievement values, edu- 
cational expectations, and homcmaking crcativcncss 
for low-income farm women. While one may con- 
clude that these differences arc the product of rural- 
urban residence, it is possible that the differences may 
be the result of socio-economic status differences. 

Reiss' (28) research adds support to the position 
. that social class variables may be more significant than 
place of residence in the explanation of behavioral dif- 
ferences. He discovered that no significant rural-ur- 
ban differences exist in terms of time spent in intimate 
association with family, friends, and interpersonal re- 
lationships outside the home when socio-economic sta- 



in^ u eontfolled. Reum did note Mgnificant diffcrtnccii^ 
houc\ef^ lictwcen ttiral and tnlnan people in tcmw of 
the numtK^r of impcm^nal contacts during the average 
workday* Urban malc^ tend to have more itnpct^ttal 
cfititacU during the workday than tiiral farm tlwettety* 
while rural farm people demote more time to work 
arti\iticK than the rural nonfarm or urban grotip. 

Kc)- (17) offered fuithcr evidence of the appar- 
ent lack of rurabuH)an differences in family interac- 
tion when he tcpottetl that Urt Mraight line itlatioadtip 
cs\>xs i)ctwccn urltanity and familial. Both rural and 
urkin people poi^scss a familUtic orientation in tcrm^ 
<if frequent visitation. 

Hathaway, Monachesi, and Young ( 15) discover- 
ed that nirabuHun differences were apparent in temu 
of tKrMin;dity characteristic. Rund*rcarcd chihiren 
exhibited a tendency to t>c more shy, more saspicioas 
more fearful, and more self-depreciating than urimn 
children. I'he uriian child demonstrated a higher de- 
gree of rcl>ellion to authority and was less self*critical 
than the niral group. 

Middleton and Grigg (22) also ol)ser\*ed rural- 
urban differences in terms of personality characteristics. 
Uriian males tended to have higher aspiratioas than 
rural males, even though both groups aspired to 
white-collar occupatioas. Less obvious was the find- 
ing that black rural dwellers did not significantly dif- 
fer in aspiration levels from their urban counterparts. 

Munson (23) added additional support to the 
position that differences exist between rural and ur- 
l>an people in terms of personality characteristics of 
rural, town, suburban, and urban children. Their 
research indicated that suburban children were super- 
ior to the other groups in terms of personal and social 
adjustment. Urban children were better adjusted 
personally and socially than rural and village children. 

Other aspects of family relationships have been 
analyzed in terms of the rural-urban variable. Bul- 
tena (4) noted that family interaction patterns of the 
aged were not significantly different between rural 
and urban. It was revealed, however, that urban 
children visited their aged parents more frequently 
than rural children. The researcher suggests that 
this difference was not necessarily due to a lack of in- 
terest in visiting aged parents, but was probably due 
to the spatial distance in the rural areas* Bultena con- 
cluded that the commonly held position that extend- 
ed family disintegration is a product of structural 
changes resulting from urban growth may be false, 
since rural groups have experienced the same phe- 
nomenon. What Bultena did not say was that rural 
areas may be more urban-like (higher scale) in terms 
of social organization than in the past. This could 
partially explain the erosion of the extended family 
unit in rural conununities. 
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Kvidrnce nf gtc^itcr fnmify m.iImIiIv in tutA\ m^^x^ 
i Ati lie tirttrcl fmm divorce tMcs of ttinil .md utlwn 
pr»ptilntionj«. Lill>^vhitc (IB) fottnd lh;it tiirat duett* 
m IcjKii fftqucnlty 5<*ck divorrc than iitltAtiitc?;. 

l.ifc ^i\\cs of itic aged, tiowcxrn tin\T licm ^tiou n 
to Itc M*fii<nvliai diffrrrtil Ivlucm rtirat nnd tuhan 
gfoiitis (GotcUtcin, M), RcM^arcti tias i^fiown that 
ih<! nirnl fami aged cxpcricnrcd Ics^ reduction in tfieir 
inromc* upon rctitenicnt than tticJr tirktn counter^ 
part. ITicM! findingiis !^ironi;!y snpffcjvt ttial ttic rurat 
aged liave a lK?tier opportunity to maintain n life style 
to which the>* have iKComc acawtomed. 

Ikcts (2) contributed another dimeasion to the 
controversy of rural*urban differences when he ana- 
ly/ed the attitudes of rural and urban people toward 
lalx)r unions f^rm price supports, appropriations for 
.slum clearancci government control of prices, guaran* 
teed incomes, government regulation of bitstncss, in* 
teniational rctatioas, and education. Tlic findings 
revealed that rural farm populations tended to fit the 
cliuvsical mold of coascr\*ativc, rural-agrarian value 
stnicturc, while the urban group was much more 
lilKral on most Issues. The farm group was much 
more coaser\'ativc on personal and societal issues, but 
less so in tcmvs of international questions. 

The conclusion to l)c drawn from this discussion 
Is that consensus among social scientists has not been 
achieved on the issue of rural-urban differences. Be- 
havioral patterns which were at one time thought to 
l)e clearly identifiable with place of residence (rural 
or urban) arc not so easily applied today. In essence, 
l>oth rural and urban populations have become high 
scale. For example, the economic organization of 
mral farm operations is quite similar to urban in- 
dustrial forms, while urban studies indicate that city 
dwellers maintain close primary type interaction with 
family and friends. Each of these examples is con* 
traiy to the expectations one would have if it was 
assessed that urban groups were high scale and rural 
areas low scale. 

In this context, the hypothesis to be tested was 
that rural-urb?in differences are still identifiable, but 
the differences are only a matter of degree rather than 
basic differences. It is further hypothesized that dif- 
ferences are being eroded on an aggregate (macro- 
level) basis, but significant differences remain be- 
tween specific (micro-level) spatial groups. 

Causal Factors Associated with 

the Disintegration of Rural-Urban Differences 

Various theoretical positions have been offered 
to explain the apparent erosion of rural-urban differ- 
ences within large, complex social systems. A par- 
ticularly promising theoretical position is the scalar 
model initially developed by Wilson (40) and elabo- 



rated upon It) Gttct {14) and Stmpltru 02). Tlie 
icntral ionMnicl of thi^ mmtcl w sc^t^* which rdct% to 
A Mx ial system ctiaractcri/ed In^ a Itiuli \c\x\ of tech- 
nological cxpcrtiM! and c^^tauivc of 5ophUtirate<l 
merhaniral cquipnictu for pttxhiclJon, A hi|;h h.iU 
MKial j^yMent i% al*o charactrrizetl In* mav< communica- 
tion and tratupoitation ^Wcm^ which mhani c the |x»* 
teotial for interdepcmle try of component Mittgroupt 
of the Mjciety. Other fartow av^ociatcd with high iralc 
arc cxtciiMvc tt<c of non*animal cnerjj\* j^otmcj*, clalio* 
rate j^^Mems of socu}! organization, mutual dependenc>* 
of MKietal mcml)ct5« and clalioratc 5>>lcms of 5odal 
tonirot. 

HItlorlcal Deveiopment of Rural*Urfaan Dlfferencot 

While the contcmporar)' American 50ciety Is uit* 
dotdttedly high scale, the M>cial situation in the P'\s{ 
cannot \k m) easily defined as such. When the society 
was primarily an agriculiuntlly based social s>'stem 
with little mass conununication and fov transporta* 
tion s)*stents it is evident that by contemporar)* cri- 
teria the society would have l)ecn defined as low* scale. 
.Agricultural production was dominated by animal 
encrg\' use and technolog)* was comparatively simple. 
With the advent of rapid industrial expansion and the 
evolution of large urban communities, the socio-eco- 
nomic situation began to change. TndiLstrial forms 
of economic organization were elalK)rated in the ur- 
ban communities with the concomitant development 
of complex forms of social organization. Rural areas 
of the society, however, remained characterized by 
small family-farm operations in an economic environ- 
ment approaching pure competition which required 
less complex forms of social organization and less 
elaborate systems of interaction. These differing 
forms of social and economic organization which were 
developed during the early period of American social 
histor\* contributed to the formation of rural-urban 
differences. Tlie two segments (rural and urban) 
differed in degrees of scale. 

While the American social system was elabo- 
rating itself in size and social complexity, other forces 
were in operation; specifically, technological innova- 
tion tended to hasten the erasioji of previously dis- 
tinguishable social differences. Technological ad- 
vances necessitated the elaboration of complex social 
and economic subsystems to accommodate the imple- 
mentation of the innovations which facilitated intcr- 
dependency of the components of the society. With 
the advent of systemic interdependency came the ero- 
sion of rural-urban differences. 

The Leveling Effect of Interdependency 

Greer ( 14) noted that as a social system becomes 
more complex (increases in scale), the components of 
the social system become more interdependent. The 
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inlcfdcpciidctic>' h faciliuitctl Ity tApid ccmimuttica* 
tiofi flcAv And inatA^ hk\a\ conttot In^ hrgc otg.inl« 
z.tfin}L% which add im{Ktm fii futlhcr SncticaM::?^ m 
5e.tlt; each ptiK^c:^ Mtppott^i and cLilioraic<( the othtn 
\% a MKial *)Mctii ronitnuc^ Ici rtiaturale^ m itttm of 
c\rMficfica.M}ig jK!alc^ form in operation lend la dc* 
j^lfoy radical differences anions iL^ componeni pari<* 
Cotnmunirafion thanncU, rapid traa^pohalion facili* 
i\c%^ and inciraMng lechnoIog\' tend to de^tro)' phpi* 
ral and social bolalion whieh arc major faclorK block* 

the difftiMon and adoption of nc\< tdrax and tech* 
nfqtfc«« <ItianncU for cultural exchange open for all 
Cfint|K»ncni.^ of ilic s^^lrju which tend to provide the 
incchaniMn% for the erosion of differences. 

'ITic increasing tnterdepcndency of the coinpon- 
cnLs of a social syjilcin h;w parlictilar siji^nificancc for 
7>inialler Milrtinits of the s\>tcin. Crrcr (II) noted 
that a'* interdcpciulrnc)* of sx^teniic components in- 
cre;i>cs, the lo\cer jicale sul^sj-slenis tend to lose local 
atiloiiomy. I-ocal coitununitics (components of the 
total system) are exposed to conflicting norms from 
other sectors of the sj^tciii wliicli could contrilnitc to 
the fragmentation of the local order. Such a situa- 
tion could result in the assimilation and acculturation 
of the smaller-scale sul>s)"stcm into the larger units to 
the extent that local community groups eventually 
cannot be easily distinguished from other segments of 
the society. 

Mutual dependency among the various compon- 
ents of a social .system is partially a function of the 
exchange of goods and services, which implies that 
social and economic viability of one component Is par- 
tially dependent r.pon the others. Intcrdcpcndcnc>* 
necessitates coordinated activity for the l)cncfit of all 
s>'stcmic numl}crs. To achieve the coordination of 
activities, the various communities must consider the 
implicitions of individual action upon the other com- 
ponent parts. This suggests that local activity may 
become sul)ordinate to the viability of the total sys- 
tem. In essence, small rural conmmnity groups may 
be required to delegate many decision-making respon- 
sibilities to the other segments of the system. Tims 
a portion of local autonomy is lost. 

To achieve the integration of the system, a cen- 
tral control unit is often necessary to coordinate sys- 
temic functions* The coordination function is most 
often delegated to citias due to high population con- 
centrations, political power, and industrial and scien- 
tific expertise located within the urban communities. 
Gallc (11) and Pappcnfort (26) investigated the 
functions of urban communities in relation to other 
community groups and showed that cities dominate 
large geographical areas and become interdependent 
with other communities. 



*Vht ;aine ptinnple applir* to Wal I^HatiOMl 
paitcfm^ ^incc rtilliifal dtan^c*. ttiay W rnvrwify to 
acc<immodate ncw^ practices and idvx% whkh wiU 
hHng aliout intrra.«cd ^y^lmiic \iability (tiding the 
c^ritctia of hi^h ^eale A?t the mcaa< of dctcfttiSning m» 
hility)* Adoption of rotnninn praclict», idcaii^ and 
notmafive .^tnidure cnhanccj^ the inirgralion of the 
various roinponcnt MjlH)>tmts. 

Since the urban gnotips assume ilic dominant in* 
tcgrating rolc^^ the suIny^tcniV ninnlx^r^ arc often tc» 
quifcd to modify ihrir Ivhavioral patterns or prac- 
tices and Inrcome quite Mitiilar to the dominant .sectors 
of the jjj^tem. In essence, the Ixrhavior exhibited 
within rural coinnmnitic?^ i>ecomcs nmch like that in 
the larger cities, which means that niral communities 
arc iKcoming or ate already high scale. 

Tho IncroasTng Scolo of Rural Areas 

r*vidcncc of the rural movemenl toward large 
scale* may l>c noted in the work of such writers as 
Xclscm (24),SpauIding (3.3), and Fiiguitt (10). Tlie 
basic contention of these and other writers Is that the 
rund segment of the United States Is Incoming much 
like its urban counterpart. Xekin (24) noted that 
the economic organization of rural and urban areas 
is becoming less differentiated over lime due to the 
mechanization of farm operations and the integration 
of rural people into tlie economic environment of the 
large scale social sj'stem. Modern farmers utilize 
business practices similar to industrial and other non- 
agricultural business groups. ITiey have adopted so- 
phisticated mechanized fanu machinery to the extent 
that contemporar)^ farming operations exhibit many 
of the charactcrrstics of nonfarm business enterprises. 
What has happened in terms of technology is also true 
for behavior. 

Both Nelson (24) and Fuguitt (10) noted that 
technology and urban behavioral patterns have been 
diffused to rural areas to the extent that rural life in 
many respects cannot be distinguished from urban 
living. Emphasis is most often placed upon the con- 
tril)utioas of urbanitcs to the rural sector, but rural 
migrants also have diffused rural behavioral patterns 
to urban groups. ThLs suggests that cultural ex- 
change should result in a leveling effect among rural 
and urban groups. 

If this form of logic is followed to its conclusion, 
it is highly probable that he would conclude that ru- 
ral-urban differences will at some point in time be 
completely eliminated. Such logic, however, con- 
tains a major flaw that change will occur in antici* 
patcd ways and eventually at the same rate. To 
achieve similarity among component parts, the lower 
scale subsystems must be increasing in terms of scale 

'Large scale U used Interchangeably with high scale. 



at ;t tmte r^ipJd tAic lha« the higher Kale #iitj!^>^tc«ii 
Vftr the julmMcm^ to ttnu\n s^imtta^ ottct ^^pata- 
l^ilff y M c!«laMi*hal, the ful^^y^^lctm mmi chaii^ ai ihc 
Millie tatr. Thi?» i% highly impmt^al^k miicc ihc in* 
rillt of rhar^gc i»hr^it(t mnimtic at diUatttluil rMCM 
for the %'artotH 5til#^)>inii<, Some componcnbi of a 
p<iftiajLir Mj!m>icm i«ay change niore rapidly than 
oiheni. Ilic once Imver fealc 5ii1i*»^>!em may m.iin» 
tain ihe inrrlia of change a( i^iieh a rale lhat ihe ptt* 
vioii^Iy Mti.illcr^ealcMil*x)>leni feammunity) may lie- 
ronic higher ?tcalc than oiher Milm^renw. The ba<ir 
aigtmient is th.i( differeniial eh.inge eotild CAfWy n(^* 
ale ihc avserlion iliat rtirai-tiilian differmm will Ik 
menuially eliminated. 

One could qtiexlinn ihe lejplimac)* of a model 
which proport^ lo e^cplnin (he ermion of niral-urKin 
diffcrrnce;^ while nrg:uing lhat differences should re- 
m.iin idcniifi.iMe, Init the apparent dii^crepaneics in 
Mich a model can Ik explained. Tlic scalar model 
cmploxing the concept intttde pendency h.x<! utility in 
dcmonstrnling why convergence of niral-nrhan differ- 
ences should occur on an ajjgregalc basis. However, 
the differential change component of the theory 
should t>c useful in explaining the dissimilarities Ik- 
tween specific sx-stcmic components. The basic con- 
tention of (his theory Is lhat interdepcndenc)* of coin- 
nuinitics has undoubtedly eliminated many differ- 
ences l)etween the rural and the urban groups on an 
aggregate basis, but that significant differences still 
remain identifiable with spatial groups and arc im- 
portant in the explanation of human l)ehavior. It Is 
argued that there is considerable variance between 
various rural conmuinities and extensive variance 
among urban communities. 

A TEST OF RURAL-URBAN 
ATTITUDINAL DIFFERENCES 

A research study was designed to evaluate 
whether or not rural-urban groups differed in terms 
of selected attitudes and socio-economic status. Data 
were also collected from secondary sources to deter- 
mine whether or not convergence of rural and urban 
differences was occurring on a macro-level basis. 

The independent variable used in the research 
was place of residence (rural and urban). Rural 
was defined as communities of 2,500 or less. The 
dependent variables were community identification, 
community satisfaction, physical mobility, education 
commitment, familism, socio-economic status, value 
orientation, and alienation from the local community. 
The dependent variables were selected primarily in 
terms of the literature review of studies completed in 
the research area of rural-urban similarities and dif- 
ferences. 



Op^ra\\Mc!i\MiM erf fhtf VeHobt^s 

Cottttuunity Idrtittficalfr^ \sa% defined In temt^ 
f4 pmp cv>he*i^^ artn3«g crrninjjniiy mcmlKr<*. Com* 
tminity fdeiili(iratfon was Mid to Ik cyperatttc If the 
indi\idual percdttti f>«her mcttilKr^ of hi* (ttwinumity 
giotip lo Ik a reflection ti himself to *mite rxtctii* Tlie 
lu*ic rimoipdnenb of rommunilv ideirilincatmn werr 
gtottp cohesion Ca ferbng of Mmtsing^, ^hating of 
MicciesiM^ and faihuYt^t^ and MUtiment of liking, tl 
should Ik noted that the identity group may or tuay 
not Ik the total community popul.iiion. A person 
could Ik idenlified with one ^td>gtotip of the commtm* 
iiy and not the others. 

Community salUfaclion w.t< roncepiualimi in 
icmt^ of Iwic gratification with existing fer\-icr^ and 
chopping facilities within the local communtly. 

Physical mobility wa< characterized in lenity of 
the willingness of the tndi\*tdual to vohintarily relo- 
rale away from the area. An indi\*idual willing to 
relocate inlraHTomniunity wa« not comidercd phj^ic- 
ally mobile. The variable is an attitndinal measure 
and not necessarily reflective of actual ph>*sical move- 
ment. A person may wish to remain in a specific 
community but Ik required by ciraimstances lo re- 
locale. The variables, however, should provide some 
insight into the effectiveness of the community in 
meeting the individual's perceived needs. Unless 
exogeneous variables were operating, it was reasoned 
that one's favorable attiuide toward maintenance of 
residence within the community would Ik a signifi- 
c^mt factor in determining whether or not a commun- 
ity memlKr would remain in the conununity or would 
relocate elsewhere. 

Commitment to education was defined in terms 
of commitment to formal education and occupational 
as^piration. 

Famili^m was denoted as the commitment to nu- 
clear and extended family units, even if such commit- 
ment necessitated sacrifice of nonfamily interaction. 
The basic components of this variable were intensity 
and frequency of family interaction as opposed to 
nonfamily relationships. An individual who was 
highly committed to family interaction was considered 
to possess a familistic orientation. 

Socio-economic status was defined as the relative 
ranking of the individual within the existing stratifica- 
tion system of the society. Components of this vari- 
able were occupational status, educational achieve- 
ment, and income level. 

Value orientation WtVs conceptualized in terms of 
the commitment to rapid change within the commun- 
ity. The two concepts used to formulate the con- 
struct were traditionalism and modernism. A tradi- 
tionalist was defined as one who is less willing to ac- 
cept rapid community change since he prefers social 



«l^l9iljty tft c Hiitig<*. The ti;odf tnhi h attt wbd dc^if ct* 
^iuitigc uiihiti iht mtittitinUy r\tti if the dtfitiiticm* 
tfi ihi! pA^i ami»l l^c Mitijct Irtl id ttimlUicalirrti. 

Alirtl^iltoti iVA^ dcfincxi it frrlmg nf pcmrttc*;** 

A rroci il ^lUMlbn pcftciixtl \ty the indK^'dtinl A« im* 
,it4c lo Mtffite oncV timl^. \ ptr^n wajj totiMdcttd 
ifi Ix? .itfcit.iictt if lie Mic^vd ihc Ofjtiiitujnliy id lie tin» 
Io sjmiify liJ^ nmK t*tlic%ctl itui he h-id h'tllc in* 
*1«nirc in the dmMon*nwWns ptotcM of ihc rom* 
nuinaty, and xsxi j^lfn^tntngcd fmtit ihc roniwuniiy 
A< a group* 

H^ofheies Fofvnotton h^r o Micro4«v«1 
Test of Iho Scolor Thi^oretlcol Model 

Using ihc a1>o>x VAri.iW« which were jfcclccicd 
fin Ihc hxsU of the h'tcrature rct^irw, h>7)athc!(c$ were 
comiruclcd in the cnniext of thr diffcrtnli.il change 
mniponeni of the thcor>% If thr dlffcrtniinl chnngc 
fMitlion of Ihc ihcon* U comrcl, thrre sliould I>c sig« 
nificint differences nmong specific communities 
{micro-Ic%*cl). Tlic hjpothcscs for telling arc pre- 
jvnted l>cIow in null hypolhcsis form: 

!• TliciT h no significant difference l>clwcen 

niml and iirhan populalinm in tcmis of 

fiocio-econoniic status. 

2. Tlierc no Mgnificant difference between 
rural and urban populations in tenm of 
commitment to formal education. 

3. There i^ no MgniHcant difference I>ctwecn 
rural and urhan groups in terms of value 
orientation. 

4. There is no significant difference !>etween 
rural and urban groups in lenns of conmiun- 
ity identification. 

5. 'llicrc is no significant difference Inrtwccn 
rural and urban groups in terms of commun- 
ity satisfaclion with ser\'iccs. 

G. There Is no significant difference l>ctween 
rural and uiban populations in Icnns of 
ph>7?ical moijilily. 

7. There is no significant diffcirncc hclween 
rural and urban population in terms of 
famitism. 

8. There is no significant difference between 
rural and urban populations in terms of 
communily alienation. 

METHODOLOGY 

To test the differential change portion of the 
theory which posited that rural-urlian differences on 
a micro-level basis would be identifiable^ a sample of 
313 people was drawn from urban and rural areas on 
a systematic random sample basis (4). One-hundred 



*eiciiiy people were jclct^ied ftoJii thftc mr^il tm\- 
munittcs while 143 iftdiudu;iU wtte chmtn ftom an 
ufkin ttrnimunity in ctnit.it Ohio. The d;H-t wetf 
rolleclcd dunng 1969 dtid 1970. The ptmtry d,i!.t 
rritlccictl ffom ihcM* individuals pto\idcd the Uw% for 
rt-aluatitiig attiltidinal diffrtmc^j* iKiwem niul iind 
titiMn gnoup^. 

The futal commumiic^ ysctt puf|>0M*ly i^lecteil 
on the Ums of \a\s* popuLtlinn «ind noO'indtiMfial eco- 
nomic ha*e^ while ibe uf Iwn center wm« elected on ihe 
\ix\U of industrial economic Uam! and relative high 
popuLtiion. The ntral communUics had no populi- 
linn crvnccntraiJon within a recognized political 
l)aundar>' of moft than 2^500, while the uilian com* 
munity in 1970 had a populallin \xxm* of approxi* 
malcly 670,000 wilhin the ttampled area (1971 cen- 
Mts). The niml romnumiiy residenu were di^pen^d 
and the iirlwn population was fonoenlraied. The 
rural conmnmiltes had experienced stable or declin- 
ing popttlalioo, while the urban community had ex- 
perienced population growth over the last decade. 

SAMPUNG TECHNIQUE 

The sampling technique for the rural commiini- 
Ucs consUted of the selection of c\xr)* fourth house, 
with the initially selected residence chosen at random.' 
The interviewers were instructed to enter each com- 
munity from a different direction and to Inrgin tlic se- 
lection procedure from diverse points during the inter- 
viewing period. All ouHying sections in the rural 
communities were included in the sample, since the 
Inler\*icwers were cautioned not to cluster the sample. 
Detailed county maps stiowing every occupied resi- 
dence in the county were used to validate the random 
distribution of ihc sample. Kver>* selected house was 
specified to note its conclusion in the sample. In- 
spection of the county maps upon completion of the 
data collection revealed that the namplc was widely 
distributed throughout the sample areas* 

The url)an sampling technique consisted of the 
selection of every tenth house, with the initially select- 
ed residence chosen at random. Tlic interviewers 
were instructed to enter specified sectors of the city 
from different points. The urban community was 
subdivided into approximately 30 subareas and the 
systematic random sample was selected from each 
subarea. Inspection of the city map upon comple- 
tion of the data collection revealed that the sample 
was widely distributed. The characteristics of the 
samples arc presented in Table 1. 

'A portion of one rurol communlfy wai purposely sampled t^nco 
U hod boer\ offoded by forced folocotlon of poputotlon. However, 
onolyili of tlie data revealed tluit the relocated subgroup did not ttg* 
niflccntly differ from the sampled nonrelocoted portlcr* of the corn* 
munity group. 
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INSTRUMENT CONSTRUCTION 

ttidin;it \';lfi.i14(i». That Uftr fi\ic f>m*JM<* fc^«|^^m*i^^ 
Irt rarh itcnn Mrmi^lv a^ttc^ a^jtw^ tindmdc^K ill** 
-i^fcf^ ,1114 *tf«ngly dkigtm The Uttmiquhx^^m^ 
ifl) icthnlquc for afWir^fV wdghlini? \\m tu<\l id 
ddatnine iirrn uihicni. The hmi vMuc^i \%at ^am* 
uuicd Id t^f d\ide a *<*.iI<? ^^t'f fdf cir h indn^ditil, .^ttd 
ihc indiiildiul 5k*,i1c Hdfcji wcfc ^toiipc^d itild tiiUjin 
,i«d niMl r,iir3?dnf^!« fdr nttiUw ptitpn^. Afi.iK^i* 
of v.irianct! ttntl id ddrttiiine whrllirr dr ml llw* 
iJttMfi and rUMl ^fdu^ diffntd on ihc 5<1(Vltd .Hit* 
liidi'n.tl v.iri.'ttilr^. 

The scales were prc»ic<icd, xi^in^ i^utdcnu Uxm 
ruMl conimuniiic^ cnmllcd ni The Ohid Smic llnnrr- 
Miy 0% ihc ptic-<c^i j^ul)ject Rtr ip. The d,il;^ ffom the 
prt-lcsl K^iip yxttt ,inaly/eil In* inieni.i1 onnM^leticy 
ilrin annK^i* (5) .nnd inmfificd for u^e in ihc Mudy, 
1*hc rc^intl f^A\cs were «*idnnni^tcfrd id ihe Mihjerl 
rdnimunily gtotips .md nt^fiin nn.ily/x*<l inlnm.il 
ciimLstcncj* iiem annK>i!«. Ilic rch'.il)ih'iy mnr< for 
ihc nlfiliidm.i1 5ciles nre in Tahlc 2. 

The rcl.ili\rly high Spe.iniinn*Rrmvn eoefficlml<« 
indicilc ihnt ihc hmiIcs nrt^ rclinhle nie.iMirrmml de- 
vices. Can«lruct t'^illdily \v,i< ctnptoyed a« ihe vali- 
(hlidn lechniqiie for ihc v,ifid«« Sevrml prr* 

vifUKly const nictcd scales* were comultcd in ihe for- 
niniion of ihc imtninienti used far ihts ro^cnrch, rn* 
hnncing the confidence placecl in ihe vnh'dtty of ihe 
nicxstirenicnt inUrumcnts. 

Tlic final schedule consislcd of 79 I.ikeft-lyi>c 
iicnw. Warner's Index of Status Characierisiics ( 16) 

modified and added lo provide a measure of 
socio-economic status. The actitudinal scales art; in 
Appendix I and ihc technique for detcnnining M>cio* 
economic status Is in Appendix If. 

'Andftrwi ond tihlwnon, I963j OovJt, 1954^ fliwi, I966j ^ico* 
V«)aico, t969j Phillips, 1966j N«fl{»r, 1967| 9M\tf ond Ml 19S9j 
Sfole, 1956, 



TABLE 2.«— Speormon-Brown Prophoiy Cd^ffldenl 
for Solecfftd AHifudtnol Scolei. 





Sptormon-irvwn 


Scot* 




Commifmont to Formal Ed(/eof{on 


.6920 


Voluft Orlontotion 


.B203 


Cbmmuniry Idontlflcotlon* 


.6464 


Community Satltfoctlon 


.7934 


Phyttcot Mobility 


.8579 


rdmlKtm 


.7153 


Community Allenotloo* 


.9100 



*To entur« Indepcndonca of m»oiyros« both icolet wero ona* 
tyxod together and the Item loodlngi indicated iHot Ihe two Ktstet 
were not meiituring Ihe lome phenomenon ond conitituted Inde* 
pendent meoturet. 



Tht daU Utm iht ttital pmp% %rctt ^^^gaUrtd 
lo fottti iht tirai f^tic^ (of flic mtjuth. 7he tural 

fftrticw lieHwrtlt the gtmip^. 

PRB04TATION AND DISCUSSION OF 
AITtTUDtNAi RNDtNGS 

The Undinpi of ihc twuitxh mifkd iht t%i^» 
rttcte of tut jd^utbsin diiiiuditul diffctctio^ Tht aiu* 

of \'AtijifK)c Hndin^ indicated that iht rural and 
utiun px9^p^ ^^xtt ^'gniHcanity diffettnt on i^^d^ 
titmomuc Matuj^ commUmcni id fc^tnal cdueaiimt^ 
%a]uc mietttaiScm^ cxmittiuniiy saiblaaicm^ and 
ral m»twljiy. That ^^ctt t>0 ^i^^ificani diffcttnocii 



kt%4ticn iht ititat at»d utIun p-oiijH ih Uitm df <nc9m<^ 
tnunity MkniifkaiiGm^ fatnili^tti^ at^ amitiiitiiiy aVuh- 
Mian, ^mtmtkii cf iHe aftal>V« ^1 ^atiat)/ if' linditie* 
attfi in TMU^ i atid 4. 

EVAtJUATION OF tfYPOTHESES 

t Sc^d«H?iftmfijmk *iaitt* *i^iJ1canily li\^f>- 
ff fc>r itw? litti^an gf^^^^ Hit tt^eati ^^ctG^t!* f^o^ licrtti 
gtmifNi }^c>e€adi ^itlun the Imtt^ttMdit cla?^ langr'. 
Itiii the uttman gtt9U|i cm ilic oiUicme u|)^ ttui 
irf ihc cla*k kitl uhilt ihc tutal gtv^p m lint 
rr end. The null h)|>r»ibo4i! fm jimicM^W(^k ♦lafii^ 
nut«i t«e 9t|c^icd. 

It. Tht urban gtmjp c^hJJ^ttd a *iji{ntl«rant}y 
higher dvptc irf ©F^ntnimtmi id fmntal cduraii*^ 



TMlE3^---t^0Ho(ntij|»cif VoHobtti end Aim of ft^ildtnc*. 
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TASIE Aj^ummoff Sfotlitici for Anolyrit of Vwftfnco ftttwotn torel wnd Vihm GfOVfii. 



*H1^ tcerti Mkot* low itotui* 
*H^H Korti Mleoft low OMnmltmtnt 

mrti dmtf tfotfittonotiim* 
fHlffH Komft Mloo^ liloH commm)ty IdtntifkoHoru 
*Hl9^ ioor*i Mieolo hl^ tmrnmiff lotiifocftoA. 
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^mmtitmM rA^Mi^m mm he wjt^u^. 

i 1 1 ^mp ttifAii f^t^e tf^ i-A^ue ^ki\mfm 
it^i^ikd ihal px^p^ Mat tmdi tmtt tmdimh* 

1^ iht fUleA dimtim ri ih^ frt|MhfV^k tlkf mil} 

;it4«* 1^ ifcwi. The mtl hspmimh id^iH^ 

ilwt l^<ifh pmp^ MA p^Uix^ MiituActi im^tA 

♦if4t4e. TKf null h^pi^hr^^ txii^iUx to iJiU i-aifiiHf 
mu» lir ffcjcnrd. Tlu^ tm^^n fok fdr p^^ 

VI I, Iteih pmf^ pm^mtd a f^ni&ik mlmu* 
liw, Nil ^Ifir^i diffavncf^ citi^rd M%«tt9t ife 

VII f. Thffte uwc tdt^mrdfit diffwtKtss 
iHt^ mm! a«d pm^ U\ itnm pi coitwun- 
hy ^Ilmjillwi. Ndihfr sr«ip tmiy Itc cmildmd 
^Hrmird, Imi iKe iitfijin snwip ohHiIlt^ lightly 
iaHrmtbn ihkn ito niml n^p. The null hyp^l^i 
irl^ihti to rmiimimlty allmaibn m««4 lie »m^^. 

DISCUSSION OF AHfTUdlNAL RNDINGS 

The mtmh f]»d}ngi i^ftiinomt dititr- 

mm htiMxm rural snd urtan ^mp^ hut ihc dif- 
fcftnct* uttt? ©f rgtlior than Haj^ealty pfiUf- 
ii^p^itm^ The Hudififi derndtmrated that aul* 
f udinal dlffcftncc* m^ idcnilfblde with place d rtd- 
dence* Si*cte-«»©mlc i4alui wai dlffeitm an wdl. 
Rmh the rural and the urHan gfmp% pmtmd fam!* 
^'tft tdeniined whh their cMunun* 
liy grmjp^ and we«» m alknatfd fwm thdr rc!^- 
th% rnnmunltlci. 



ftr4h ttmipf^ Uid A m^4i'itiUk Miki^Ae ^Wmi 

HaU Mnt tAiikt m *i(^i^M^mmA<' 

*u^tiK ^%k^ ^m^ik ^n^^nAj^rA ^^ittisiWi^ mrj«tfvl 

tTte fmdtt^ $uggiH ih^i th^-ey AnA thim^n 
i^) Mat ir^tm Mhm iky dJ^^i^tcd ^linibt 
«fruir4^i*tl*4i4f5*» im\A ht n^td in tmM ^nA minn 
^mp^. t1b«* nhiiit hfk t4 pf4ztitiA MtttaA^ In- 

^ the difJ*i4<#i |wtDff?5i* mA knaAti^^r^^kn^y :tm- 
ppm'tii pMiU r)f the i^%^an. tn €%^tHr^ t«al 

tttliiu* ^tt A«i i^it hi|,h Thiii 
^hAl imitji*h^$sCAk tk* ^^iiy im lihn^ iht dt<^ 
timtii^?^ MutHm twtjil ^md utiwi j^mipss. The dU 
tirvii^^ imd r^f^liy t4 ik j^tftiliuraihn trf aitiiudc^ 

%it)'crtA the 1^ ihU <rj5^jM<jtli*mai *l«dy* 
l^^*^tt^^l ti;!^;st«h ^h*m\A i>mAim€A cwmti- 

An inim^lnj; diNc^mw' wm the jp^utioni fdtt«i» 
««m« trf uil^^ pf^PfiJf 1^ di»«i**«f^i3ii«* ihmt«d%^ Um^ 
mti'Ml p9hmty4iU miu%A^ tirn tJv^Mjh nhty M^t 
lii^ in A bf'isr, ^imnpfcx ^ral i^ymtn. The app;ir* 
tj^ mj*inf4in f^kur^-ltie auiiudes in mcl%\ 
^im%im% Mhhh hzxt mi^ny ckir^rrs^ilai of Gt^U 
nh^i ChJ«h ^4k) ranmn l« aifi{Na<d to rwnt In- 
mlgsr^iten ^ rural pr^e to the uit^^n cmnmunliy» 
The mean Imffih rt*5dcnrt irf the Uf f an Mmple wa« 
appf^lmatdy N yt^rt^ Mhlrh tnean^ tha! the «il«n 
p(^t w«c lc»nj;-teiin mldenl^i. 

An oompJe of ik Crmdn«chjifl*liie aititt^e^ 
hfid hj' tite tJihsn ^mip famHim f^thafH, utl*;in 
p^^fk malniain €lm f^lKnl iksi tirauN: the family 
h mt ^ tkr (rw i^^lnlnf primaiy ^m$p% In Mihith 
the Individual lntrram»^ If ihk U troe^ then one 
miM €m€iuAt that the nuclear family Hill (m4ial4y 
lmtrA*e in Imp^tam^ In uilan arrai and nrmaln 
nifiiantly Imp^nt f^ rural per^e a$ the rural 
trm n^nt* touaid lar^ is^ale mdsA of^anlrallon. 

The famllkn finding!! a^e s^pp^Kt* ^ Rrbi' 
C2A) f«^reh Mhlth Ammn^mf^l ihat rural and yr> 
Ian people dU noi differ In trmii <rf ilme ipmt in in» 
timai€ Imcr^ibn. The data leirf to rtfute titt 
in^y hdd p^!^ thai uHianlics are Im famUNkatly 
often!ed than rural pen^, ilncc ti^h tte rural and 
Ihc ufhan groups were Wj^y rmnmlued to family re. 
htim^Ipi. 

B^h ruff^l and uttian f roy{^ not alimatrd 
from their re^pcdht c^munUiei, lirth pmf^ Mtft 
at leAsi mar^nally i^ll^rd nllh theicf%'iees prmided 
u^thln thdr rc iptttl^i£ mtA^ and lioth grmipi ^trc 
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idcniifted with their C0trMui**iy ^^oup. Tht^ find- 
ing!* AUg^cit thai ihc atiraclffm df tutal Hung t% not 
ncccx^rily in iam% of pctcd\ttl r(fc^if\xttm r^f iht 
ronimutttly in prmiding «rriict« nor in iht Upc of 
intct]>ctM)n.il Intmtlion orajftini^ whhin d wrM vi^ 
cial M!lling, P<?f hap^i ihc aUt;tttt\icncHL< «f n«rat omn» 
munilicK w ihc %\ay;cr irmpa of litini?: and ihc inrt ra^ 
rd frccdcint Id achic^i! K'lf^afttiatir^ttmi in ttiral mi» 
rnicd 5$utii^>iiim<i> 

>fa*low (20) defined ^tf*a( lualif^tion m a 34aie 
of \K\ng where ihe individual ftilfill<i hh ntcdi in mch 
a manner a« lo bring satisfaction to himself md mx 
necci<arily difteted lo^Mfd mhm, Sclf»aciua)f2a* 
lion U a feeling df cnio\tncnt and |>a*rinal is^tit^aetion 
in %*arimH a^pccu <rf linng. While the oppmitiniiy 
may be available in ntban communiiien for the 
achievement of 5df*acitiali;taiion« pethap^ grcaier 
opportunity for adiie\trmeni of ihin Male ts pimiderl 
in rural arca.<. Thin t% an area of rr:*rarfh uhirh 
should t)e inmtigaled further* 

An important finding in Table 4 wa« ihai both 
the rural and ihe urltan ;;rotip« utic iitt>9ng1y dm* 
mitied to edueation. It U apparent that formal edu- 
cation and job training were perceived quite fa\w- 
ably Ity lioth groups* even ihmsgh uHianitetc powswed 
a sigTiifteanily higher eommiimeni. The uriian gmup 
tended to expre^n a more favtirable attitude toward 
formal education, whieJt may lie rrnectiw of a more 
applied educational orientation of the rural popula- 
tion. Howevrr^ it i^hould lie empha<i/ed that the nt- 
ral group held high po<iti\T attitudes towanl etluea- 
tional achi vemcnt* 

FA'aluation of data concerning phji^ieal mobility 
indicated that the rural people wera j^ignifirantly Im 
physically mobile than the uriian group, Imt that the 
uriian group aUo poised a pmiti\*e attitude toward 
residential Mability. Perliapt the relati\*cly frequent 
relocation of residence liy urban people i% a function 
of occupational job transfer rather than the desire to 
relocate elsewhere. Tlic data i^uggest that uriian 
dwellers in the «\mplc were well integrated within the 
uriian community and were basically Kitisfied with 
the shopping and wr\ncc facilities. Tlic uriian group 
atno exhibited high conmmnity identification^ adding 
further support to the contention that liasic dksatis- 
faction with uri)an living was not a ^gnificant moti- 
vating factor in phyxieal relocation* 

Part of the explanation of the ph>*sical immobil- 
ity of rural fann dwelltrs can Ik attributed to the 
commitment to their fanni. ft is much more diffi- 
cult to move a fann operation than household goods. 
The farmer must acquire new land and 1110%^ his per- 
sonal possesions, llvcstocic* and machinery, svhich are 
difficult tasks. 



The (nuittMUm fJndin^^i dftnn«itf aied that 
the tutal pedpk in the .Mudy were witting to sicttpi 
rapid mcM rh;iijge^ The d^u rtfutc*^ the mnmrtnJy 
held pr^ittmi that rural people will tr^tst r^tmM\ie and 
mniinual ormtnumliy chan^ and maintain (he MaltK 
qurt. Althf^igh li€4h group*; po^HW pnr*iti\r attitudes 
icmard r^imunity cKange^ the nmiin^^ AUggvtst that 
rural people are !^<mieuhat more amertable to change 
ilian urban pesn^ple. The implfcattcm for rural de* 
trbprnent agctic^ \< that rural people arc %i^lling to 
cmt^^drr rhange and proliaMy will initiate change 
uiihin tbdr ctimmunity if the rhange ran lie j4iriUYi to 
tie l^efid;il to the grmip. 

A TEST OF THE CONVERG^CE OF 
RURAUJRBAN f^lFFERENCES 

l>ue to the nature of the research design u«ed to 
r\aluate rtiral»urtian attitudinal differences little can 
lie Mated regarding the cont'ergmfe of ruraburban 
attitudinal diffarnfcs* Ilmveitr, it ^xild lie noted 
that the scalar theorj' pmitcd earlier Mrwigly isiipporis 
the pr^tion that differenrrs i4^uld Ik converging on 
A macrtvlewl To test this theoretical position, 

tlata were collected from the 1950, I960, and 1970 
ccn<u<es' to e\^luate the \^lidity of the theoretical 
rnodcK 

Data were collected from ccnstis publications for 
Ohio to determine whether or not ron\Trgence of ni- 
rabtirion differrncrs was occurring on elected \'ari* 
allies. ScJtnonc*^ research which demonstrated differ- 
ences in tcnns of fertility, education.il achicvtinent, 
and occupational status uvis used as a liasis for selec- 
tion of three \'ari.ibles to tc»t the con\Trgence of dif- 
ferences. Educational achievement in terms of me- 
dian >'ears of school completed for adults 25 >Tars of 
age and older for the 1950-1970 period was used to 
test whether or not eon\-crgenec was occtirring in re- 
gard to medi.in school >Tars completed. Hie fertility 
ratios for the rural and tiriian population were also 
compared for the 1950-1970 period* Since occupa- 
tional stattts should lie highly correlated with income, 
median family ino^ie was utilise for test of the con- 
vergenrc models using data from 1950 through 1970 
for comparati\*e purposes. Hie fourth \*ariablc in- 
cluded the median age of the population to test eon- 
v-ergencc and the 1 950' 1970 pcritid was again used for 
analysis purposes. 

If the theoretical model whiclt was articulated 
eariier h correct r^rding the role of s>*stefnic mter- 
dependeney in the le\*eling of ntrnburiian differences, 
then definite trends toward convergence should lie 

Yto oYti^pt woi modd to cormt tt>« dofo for ony dtnu^lng 
dtfin^loni of rvfot or wbon> The dofa en^tr^d ot pnwxlpd 
iH« vonotft c^ivt fHibllCQtloni. If It pOHlb$« ^1 «ome coniom)* 
notlofi of tH» fif^^9t could ft^tt from definltloool chfsfisn. 
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TABLE S/^itttMttiMt f diicttHonot A<liitv*m»nti for Ohbont 25 Yton ct Ag« ond Otrfto t950»t970« 



i9io« 



inaf 



tf4o«tfro 

n.0% 



1 IVimiftj Office, t^a^m^, OC, 196?^ 37-230 

^ U. 1 Odvi. IVimtnj Office, Wdihltv. ' 1^;?, m 37»WI, 37435. 



TABLE 6^urol4fff>on M^ton Fomtfy Incomt for Ohio, 1950-1970. 



— y^^J*"*^ — inO*1f«0 I960-U70 

1950* I970t rertMt CNonfO ferteftt CMmi^ 



IS^Sft S 9;l64 9iJ0% 95.3% 

Uttefi 13.679 16^47 110^73 77J% 64.1 % 

Sfott 13^17 UJ7I $10,313 60.9% 67.1% 



U> C«n>tft of PcfhAmion I960. Of)Vo Cenerol Sociot ond tcorvom« Owocrerisfict. PCIU 37C Ohio« S. Oept« of Cofnmeroe^ 
1 Co*^> fVifrtiftj Offl», WoAif»5iD«v D.C» 1967, 37.747. 

ISouftei CoVivWfd ftom dMd fm^r^tid M Toblf 57« U. S. Centvt of ^^btion 1970, Cm^e^ Socio) o5d tovomic OKomclefjtiict} Ohio, 
of Commc*r». U. 1 Covi. fVlnting Office. WoilKltigrton, 0,C )97?, p|>. 37-346, 37*347. 



icIcntifiaMc fmtn IonK:1iutlinal data. The four vari* 
Mc% nirntimicd ai)o\x wrre is^tihjccicd to critical 
.inaI)i;H for the exprt^^ purpose of dcmomtmtinR 
ciinxTfjfwif c on a mAat>-Ic\*cl. 

Convorgonco of Rurol*Ui{>an Dlfforoncts for 
Modlon School Yoon Compltfod 

DatA from TaIiIc 5 clearly indicate that cduca* 
Ii0n;i1 nchic\Tii)ent differenceii l>ciH*een rural* and ur* 
tun ;)opubl{oa« in Ohio are I>cing eroded o\*cr time. 
'Ilie median >'eam of jcchool completed \ty the adult 
niral population hax iKcn incre;utng at a much more 
rapid rate than for the url>an popubtion. If the trend 
rontinuc^ a% il Im in the pa.it 20 ytan, h'ttle difference 
!^houId cxUt in the future in tcnnn of median school 
yraw completed for the 25 years of age and older seg- 
ment of rural and urlmn populations in Ohio. The 
rduaition findings support the pmition tliat ronverg- 
i^itri; of differences Is occurring* 

Table 5 rcvxaLs tliat median school years com- 
pleted for the aduH rural population increased al>out 
16% between 1950-1960 and approximately 15% be- 
tween 1960-1970. TIte urban increases were about 
0% and 10% during the same time periods. It Is 
highly probable tluit the magnitude of the increases 
for the aggregated rural and the urban groups will l>e- 
come quite similar In the next decade, since the differ- 
ence:^ in the ar hie\*ement Ie\'eli arc not very great. 

*Dohi for the ivrof non*fonn or\d rvrol form wtn o^gr^ffotMf fo 
form the rurot Qfoup. Iturot hereofter It uied In fhit context. 



Conv^rgonco of Rurol-Urbon Difftrtncts 

for Modion Family Income 

The findings of the income \*ariable for rural and 
uriian segments of Ohio are in Table 6. The findings 
again demonstrate that convergence has l>een taking 
place during the last 20 years on the income \'ariable. 

Table 6 rexxals that Ixrtween 1950 and 1960, me- 
dian family income for the rural resident of Ohio in* 
creased liy 94% and rose by approximately 95% dur- 
ing 1960-1970. The corresponding incrcxscs in ur- 
l>an areas were alx>ut 78% during 1950-1960 and 
alx)ut 64% during 1960-1970. These findings sug- 
gest that median income differentials are not nearly 
as great as they once were. 
Convorgonco of Rural-Urban Differences for Ferlilify 

Data collected for the fertility ratio of the rural 
and uri)an segments of Ohio^s population .irc in Table 



TABLE 7.~FettlUty Rotlo^ for RuroKUrfaan Areos 
of Ohto^ 1950^1970. 





IfiOf 


1960^ 


I970** 


fturot 


490 


539 


375 


U(i>on 


366 


491 


351 


State 


416 


503 


367 



*The fetlltity rotio tt the number of children 5 yeara ond under 
per 1,000 women between the oo«i of 15<49. 

fSoufcei Coto/toted from doto pfnw\t9d In U. 5. Centui of Popu* 
lotion I950« Generot Pooutotlon Choroaerlitki* Ohto« Tobte 15« pp. 
35.37. 

|Sourc«f U, S. Centui of Popvtotlon 1960« Generot Poputotlon 
Chorocferlit;cti Ohio, Tobte I3« pp. 37*47. 

**Sovrtei U, S. Cenu/i of Poputot)on 1970, Cenero) PopulofJon 
Chorocterlitlct, Ohlo« Tobte I6« pp. 37*75. 



7. The data show ih.il ronvcfgct cc of niralMirkin 
differences w taking place in icnm of ihc fcrliliiy 
ralto * The difference l>ctuccn the rural and urhiin 
fcrtiliiy raiicH in 1950 \va$ 101^ (490— 38(>=^104), 
while Ihc difference was only 21 (375—351—24) in 
1970. The paltcm \s\x% tomUicnily ^on verging: for 
the 20-ycar period, indirating a definiic trend to- 
ward convergence of ihe difference on ihw variable 
as well. \Miilc there were higher fertility ralios for 
1960 ihan either 1950 or 1970, it should Jh? noted thai 
ihc trend toward ronvergcnce was still mnintnined. 

Convergence of Rurot^Urfaon 
Dlfforenctf for Medton Age 

Data relative to median age were collected from 
ihc ccams for rural and urban segnicnl^ of Ohio and 
compared for ihc 20-ycar period of 1 950- 1 970. The 
findings revealed that convergence was occurring on 
l\m variable, fmpeclion of the median age of the 
rural and uriian population in Tabic 8 shows that the 
difference !>etwecn ihc two groups (rural and urban) 
for 1950 was 2.8 years, but only 0.8 years in S970,Thc 
major portion of the reduction of the difference oc- 
curred iKtwccn 1960-1970. These findings support 
the position that convergence is also occurring on this 
variable. 

EVAIUATION OF THE SCALAR THEORETICAL 
APPROACH TO RURAL-URBAN STUDY 

The findings tended to support most .xspccts of 
the theoretical model presented. I-*ongitudinal re- 
search findings clearly demonstrated that convcrgc!icc 
was occurring on a macro-level b.xsis on selected vari- 
ables, which Is consistent with the scalar model. The 
differential change position which pasited that rural- 
urban differences should l>c identifiable on a micro- 
Icvel b.xsis was basically supported by the attitudinal 
findings of the research. 

While the differential change model and the in- 
tcrdcpendency concept appear to be incompatilile, 
l)Olh theorcctical positions when sinudtaneously ap- 
plied to the study of rural-uri)an differences appear 
to have considerable utility. Tlie interdependcncy 
component proved to be useful in pmviding an ex- 
planation of apparent convergence of rural.uri)an dif- 
ferences on a macro-level basis. Rural and urban 
areas of Ohio are becoming quite similar on the select- 
ed variables. From the macro-level perspective, the 
processes of change implicit within the increasing scale 
model as elaborated by Greer (14) and others were 
exlremcly useful in the explanation of the leveling of 
differences on an aggregate basis. 

Vftrtllity rotb It cotcutated by the ttondordized formulot 
number of children 5 yeort 

old ond younger x 1000 =r fertility rotio 

number of women 16 to 49 



TABLE S.-— Median Ag« of Rurol-tlrbon Popufo- 
Hon In Ohio, 1950*1970. 





1W0» 


1960^ 


1970t 


Puta\ 


29.2 


27.3 


27.1 


Vtban 


32.0 


30.1 


27.9 


State 


31.2 


29.5 


27.7 



*$os/nei U. S. Cenw) of Population 1960^ General Populot'On 
ChorocleriilfO, Chto, Toble 16, pp. 37-55. 

fSourcet U. S. Ceniut of Populction 1970, General Poputotton 
ChorocferUtiCS. Ohio, Toble 20. pp. 37^84. 



On the other hand, considerable variance should 
occur l>clu-ecn different rontniunitics (5ul«)'stem.s) as 
|)ositcd l;y the differential rhangc component of die 
theor)*. If one assumes that sulwystcnis arc changing 
at differing rales to achieve the leveling of significant 
differences, then sonte aspect of the sul)s>'slems should 
remain different from olliers. Tliis w.xs validated in 
terms of the attitudinal variables and the socio-cco- 
nomie status x'nriable. 

The attempt to use two theoretical models simul- 
taneously to anah-xc rural-urban differences revealed 
that b.xsically two different conclusions could be de- 
duced from the findings by using each of the (lieo- 
retical perspectives separately. The conclusion drawn 
from longitudinal data used to test the scalar model 
would have l)een that convergence w.xs occurring. 
The conclusion which would have followed from the 
attitudinal and socio-economic status analysis would 
have I)cen that differences were identifial)le with place 
of residence. 

The apparent discrepancies of the two positions 
conceivably could be partially attributable to the dif- 
ferential methodology used. Utilization of cross-sec- 
tional design to test the attitudinal findings and longi- 
tudinal design to test the convergence model could 
lead to some difficulty, since the attitudinal differ- 
ences may be converging as well. However, it is 
highly probable that while differences are convcrg- 
ing, considerable variance within rural and urban 
groups is still present. The argument is that .iggrc- 
gation of the variances to form the total rural and 
urban groups would hide considerable variance within 
aggregated groups. Within this explanatory frame- 
work, convergence of differences could occur on the 
macro-level while significant differences could l^e pre- 
sent on the micro-level.^*^ 

**SlncQ only four vorlobles wore onolyzed on o longltudlnol bosis, 
II Is reodity odmttted thot sonne stgnlflcont dev lotions from the pat- 
tern perhops could have been noted If other vorlobles hod been ln> 
eluded In the onolysls. More extensive analysis should be conducted 
before the convergence principle Is obsolutely occepled. Vorlobles 
which moy be useful to analyze would bei partlcfpatlon In formol ond 
informol orgonlzotlons, voting behovlor, mass medio utlllzotlon, ond 
rote structure within rurol ond urban groups. 
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The two-theory approach for rural-urban study 
would appear to have coasidenible merit in preventing 
vertical theory formation without regard for other 
potentially fruitful models and increase the validity of 
the conclusions drawn from the findings. The re- 
searcher must reconcile any apparent discrepancies 
such as revealed in this research attempt. TTie find- 
ings of this research suggest that the controversy asso- 
ciated with rural-urban differences may be the level 
of convergence of differences, rather than inconsisten- 
cies in research findings. The convergence of rural- 
urban differences could exsily occur on a regional, 
state, or national basis (macro-level), while specific 
rural groups could differ. It is also conceivable from 
this particular perspective that rural and urban groups 
I'ould be quite similar as well. It is also highly prob- 
able from this position to argue that some rural groups 
could be significantly different from other rural groups 
and that urban conmiunitias could differ as well. 

The basic conclusion from this sequence of logic 
is that generalizations concerning the convergence and 
possible eradication of rural-urban differences on an 
iiggrcgate basis appear valid. Extreme caution 
should be exercised in terms of saying that such gen- 
eralizations are applicable in micro-level situations. 
The tremendous variations among community groups 
in Ohio should suffice to show that significant differ- 
ences are recognizable. A rural farming community 
primarily dominated by marginal farm operations in 
one sector will probably differ significantly from a 
rural community group of wealthy farmers located 
on the fringe of a large metropolitan area. A small 
urban community in a rural farming area may differ 
significantly from a large industrial-based metropoli- 
tan community. 

The implication of this research is that planners 
must be cautious of aggregate data since many varia- 
tions may be hidden within the data. Implicit with- 
in this type of argument is the need for primary data 
collection for program implementation within com- 
munity groups. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Schnorc's (30) position that rural-url)an differ- 
ences do exist and have significance in the explanation 
of behavior appears to have been partially supported 
in terms of the attitudlnal variables examined in this 
study. The findings suggest that, in terms of specific 
attitudes, place of residence remains a significant fac- 
tor in the explanation of differences among the groups 
studied. 

The longitudinal findings gleaned from the cen- 
sus data support the position that rural-urban differ- 
ences are being eroded by time. The implications of 
these findings are that it is highly probable that exist- 
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ing differences will continue to be eliminated on an 
aggregate basis. The scalar model which posits that 
subsystems should become less differentiated over time 
was strongly supported by the longitudinal data. 

Place of residence appears to remain a factor in 
the explanation of attitudinai differences on a micro- 
level basis, but is of less utility in explaining differ- 
ences in other social phenomena on a macro-level 
basis. It is not the intention of this author to argue 
that place of residence is a cause of the attitudinai dif- 
ferences, but rather to suggest that area of residence 
(rural or urban) still appears to have utility in dif- 
ferentiating groups on selected social phenomena. It 
is also not the intention to suggest that the findings 
of this research effort are new discoveries in the disci- 
pline, but rather arc an attempt to empirically vali- 
date several contemporary positions on the subject of 
rural-urban studies. The findings suggest that rural- 
urban differences on a micro-level basis are quite real 
in terms of specific attitudes, but that in the relative 
near future, many differences between rural and ur- 
ban groups on a macro-level basis may become myths. 
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APPENDIX I 

Familism Scale 

1. I would rather visit with friends than with my 

relatives. 

2. I take pride in the success of a close relative. 

3. My personal business is of no concern to my 

relatives. 

4. Most of the time I do not want to be bothered 

by my relatives. 

5. A person should live close to his relatives if pos- 

sible. 

6. Writing letters to family members is important 

to me. 

7. Home is the most pleasant place in the world. 

8. Family relationships have been stressed too 

much. 

9. The family group is becoming less important to 

me over time. 

10. A person should seldom visit his family. 

1 1 . What happens to my relatives is of little concern 

to me. 

12. A good family life is necessary to be happy. 

13. A person should be willing to sacrifice nearly 

anything for his family. 

Commitment to Formal Education 

1. Education is really not worth the effort. 

2. Education beyond high school is a necessity for 

success. 

3. Getting an education is the best way to get 

ahead in this world. 

4. People should not be so concerned about im- 

proving themselves. 

5. I would not be willing to take special training 

even if I could get a better job. 

6. My children's occupation will probably be better 

than mine (or my husband's). 

7. My children will have a better chance in life 

than I have had. 

8. Education is not as important as most people 

think it is. 

Physical Mobility Scale 

1 . I do not ever wish to leave my present home. 

2. I would find it difficult to feel at home in an- 

other community. 

3. I would move if I could afford it. 

4. When I move, I will move to another place in 

this community. 

5. I do not want to leave this area. 

6. I would like to move from this community. 

7. I would enjoy moving to another state. 

8. I would not move very far even if I could get a 

better job. 

9. I would not want to move more than 25 miles 

from this community. 



Value Orientation Scole 

1. Most of the changes in this community have 

come too slowly. 

2. \Vhat this community needs is more change. 

3. Most old-fashioned ideas hold back progress. 

4. Most people must give up the old ways of the 

past if this community is to progress. 

5. Change is coming too fast in this community. 

6. This community is changing too fast for me. 

7. Most modern ways of doing things bring prog- 

ress to the community. 

8. Community progress is more important than liv- 

ing by the ways of the past. 

Community Identification Scale 

1. I know most people in this community quite 

well. 

2. The people in this community are like one big 

happy family. 

3. I trust most people in this community. 

4. I am concerned about what happens to this com- 

munity. 

5. Most people in this community are friendly to 

my family. 

6. No one can agree upon anything in this com- 

munity. 

7. When someone in the community is sick, I will 

stop what I am doing to help him. 

8. I feel that I have never been a part of this com- 

munity. 

9. Many people in this community are unfriendly. 

10. I take pride in the success of a neighbor. 

11. When a neighbor needs help in a job, I am 

happy to lend him a hand. 

12. I often share tools with my neighbors. 

13. I do not feel that I am wanted in this com- 

munity. 

14. When someone leaves this neighborhood, nearly 

everyone feels a loss. 

Community Satisfaction Scale 

1. Most people are not able to buy the things they 

need in the stores in this community. 

2. We often have to go to surrounding towns to get 

the things we need. 

3. The services of this community basically satisfy 

my needs. 

4. Basically, the services in this community are very 

poor. 

5. Most people have to do without many services 

in this community. 

6. I can get most of the things I need in this com- 

munity or in the stores nearby. 

Community Alienation Scale 

1. Most leaders in this community are capable 
men. 
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2. I would associate with most people in this com- 

munity. 

3. I definitely like this community. 

4. This community fulfills most of my needs. 

5. Most of the leaders of this community are con- 

cerned about me. 

6. Most of the people in this community cannot be 

trusted. 

7. I feel fairly well adjusted to this community. 

8. I feel fairly well satisfied with this community. 

9. I am not important as a person in this commun- 

ity^ 

10. I would prefer to live in another community. 

11. Most elected officials cannot be trusted. 

12. I do not believe this community will prosper. 

13. Most of the leaders of the community under- 

stand the problems of the people. 

14. This community is a good place to live. 

15. I am pround to be a member of this community. 

16. The community does not provide for my needs 

very well. 

1 7. Few of my neighbors are concerned about me as 

a person. 

18. Few people in this community care what hap- 

pens to the other members of the community. 

19. I do not feel at home in this community. 

20. Most people in this community work to make 

the community a better place in which to live. 

21. Most of the leaders of this community respond 

to the needs of the community members. 



APPENDIX 


II 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 


INDEX TO 


DETERMINE CLASS 


POSITION 


Weighting Values for Income. 




Weighted 


Income Level 


Value 


$15,000 and more 


1 


$10,000— $15,000 


2 


$ 7,500--$ 10,000 


3 


$ 5,000—$ 7,500 


4 


$ 3,000—$ 5,000 


5 


$ 3,000 or less ^ 


6 



Weighting Values for Education. 



Weighted 

EducaHonal Level Value 

Post Graduate Studies 

(17 Years and Above) 1 

Four Years of College (16 Years) 2 

High School Graduate (12 Years) 3 

8.1 1 Years of School ' 4 

5- 7 Years of School * 5 

1 • 4 Years of School 6 



Weighting Values for Occupation. 

Weighted 

Occupational Level Value 



Professional (proprietors of large industry; 

requires master's degree or better) 1 
Semi-professional (lesser officials of large 

industry; requires bachelor's degree) 2 
Owners and proprietors of small businesses and 

farms (highly skilled white collar) 3 
Skilled laborers and foremen (secretaries, 

lesser white collar personnel) 4 

Semi-skilled laborers and clerical stoff 5 
Unskilled laborers 6' 



Ciass Groupings on Socio-Economic Status. 

Score on Socio- 

Class Economic Scale 

Upper 3- 4 

Upper Middle 5- 8 

Lower Middle 9-11 

Upper Lower . 12-14 

Lower Lower 15-18 



Class position was determined by summating the 
weighted values for income, education, and occupa- 
tion. For example, a person would receive a score 
of 3 and be classified in the upper class if he had the 
following characteristics: income of $15,000 or more, 
post graduate education, and was classified as a pro- 
fessional in terms of occupation. 
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